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MORE EDUCATION-SFL 


By ERIC ROBINSON 


SASKATOON - Education of 
people, both union and non- 
union, toward an awareness 
of their social condition 
will be a prime focus of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour in the coming year. 

Several resolutions deal- 
‘ing with this kind of educa- 
tion were approved by dele- 


gates to the 14th annual 
convention here last week- 
end, 

Resolutions were passed 
asking for allowance for 
workers to take upgrading 
courses or tradesman train- 
ing at no cost to the work- 
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purposes wW 
tions on the part of employ- 
and which would provide 
compensation for wages 
lost, 
The establishment of an 
Indian college at the Univ- 
ersity of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon was referred back 
to committee for further 


study, 

The yresuiution also said 
provision should be made to 
allow operation of the col- 
lege by Indian people. 

The SFE was 
to provide 
cial support 


instructed 
moral and finan- 
forats- atf- 


iates in educating their 
communities to the problems 
of pollution in their areas. 

This would 
licizing in the community 
"any noted cause of pollu-. 


tion with the name of the 
originator." 
Also approved as a means ` 


of combatting the pollution 
problem was pressure on all 
levels of government to en- 
force existing legislation 
regarding the pollution, 

It seemed that the att- 
itude of the convention was 
that the economic and social 
inequalities which the work- 


ers faced could be remedied, 


Delegates apparently did 
not heed the warning which 
Roy Atkinson, president of 
the National Farmers' Union 
issued in his speech Friday 
morning. 


He said the various gov- 


Labour 
Convention 
weekend. He was unopposed. 


include pub- 


ernments were 
governments" which brain- 
wash the population to ac- 
cept thets. = excesses. “and 
which are controlled by in- 
ternational corporations, 

He said all politicians 
were primarily interested in 


all "private 


GUNS FOR STORES PLAN 
CRITICIZED 


By RICK HESCH 


City Police Chief Arthur 


Cookson has come under 
strong criticism for his 
recent remarks about re- 


viewing procedures for iss- 
uing gun permits to city 
businessmen in an attempt 
to lower the number of ar- 
med robberies. 

Speaking in response to 
Chief Cookson's statement, 
Vancouver's police chief 
said giving out permits to 
businessmen would only in- 
crease the problems 
the police, 

The Vancouver statement 
was echoed by former Regina 
Magistrate's Court Judge E. 
L, Elliot. 

“I doubt very much if it 
will reduce the number of 
robberies," Judge Elliot 
said in an interview. "on 


yonsibility 


of 


getting elected, and once 
elected would do anything to 
stay in office, regardtess 
of professed principles. 

Mr, Atkinson also warned 
against accepting the econo- 
mic distortions put forward 
as fact by the corporate ca- 
pitalist system, 


For instance, he said 
retail interests claim their 
profit :-margin is so slim 


they can't afford to pay de- 
cent prices for farmers’ 
produce or for the labour of 
their employees, yet all the 
major food retailers conti- 
nue to expand and duplicate 
their services in the comnu- 
pies, 

Mr. Atkinson cited as the 
principle task of trade and 
farmers' unions the overcom- 


ing of the divisive tactics 
of . the managers which si 
Joe Morris, executive 


vice president of the Canad- 
ian Labour Congress, also 
addressed the convention, 


He said white collar wor- 
kers were beginning to feel 
the need of organization to 
promote their interests, 
also have a res- 

to the unorgan-! 


Unions 


the other hand, there is a 
much greater chance that a 
robbery will wind up ina 
death. It's not very likely 
that a robber will shoot a 
man who is unarmed," 

Regina lawyer Myron Ku- 
ziak, commenting on Cook- 
son's remarks, told the 
PRAIRIE FIRE: 

"What he's really doing 
is asking the merchants 
to set themselves up as 
targets for armed robbers, 

"A merchant who's faced 
with the alternative bet- 
ween getting shot and giv- 
ing up his afternoon's take 


would be a fool to opt for 
getting shot," 

When asked about the 
possible consequences of a 


decision to arm merchants, 
Cookson said he would make 
no comment until be cons- 
ulted the provincial Att- 


> > 


ized poor to educate and as- 
sist them so they might art- 
iculate their needs and un- 
ite with each other to press! 
their demands, Mr. Morris} 
said. | 

Trade unionists are being 
unfairly blamed for present 
inflationary trends, 
said. The Federal government 
Prices and Incomes Commis- 
sion should begin to carry) 
out their instructions. 

He said "to date the com- 
mission has not done this,! 
and yet it has not had the 
slightest hesitation in ask-| 
ing unions in 
impose 
on the only 


$ 
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action we cani 


take to protect ourselves, 
Lionel Coderre, -Labot 
minister in the Thatcher go- 
vernment, told delegates ła- 
Lons..are not doing an 


‘objectives and 
l e of cm- 
ployees. because of their ne-] 
elect of the composite field 


of politics. | 


their 
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promoting tne wecital 


He said he was not thinke-' | 


ing of politics in the usual) 
sense, but rather about la-! 
bour politics -- the art ofi 
managing the social and eco- 
nomic affairs of unions, | 


ormey General Oct. 27- 

Cookson's statement came 
at a time when the gun con- 
trol issue in 
States . has 
only after the passing of aj 
restrictive gun law, i 

In a recent ‘TIME cover 
story on the issue, Detroiti 
Police Commissioner Ray; 
Girardin said, "when people} 
have guns, they use them, 
A wife gets mad at her hus- 
band, and instead of throw- 
ing a dish, she grabs the! 
gun and kills him." | 


| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 


the United! 


The same TIME articlej 


discloses that the morej 
stringent a nation's guni 
laws, the less likelihood 


there is of gun deaths, 
In 1962, there were 
murders by gunfire in Eng- 
land and Wales, 37 in Jap- 
an and 4,954 in the U.S, 
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* EDITORIAL: * 


INFLATION = 


The PRAIRIE FIRE has covered --and will continue to co- 
ver -- strikes in the province. The basic reason for strikes 
is that workers' pay envelopes are insufficient to cover the 
rising cost of living. 

This is the problem of inflation -- a problem with which 
everyone in our society is familiar. But what causes in- 
flation? 

Or why, for example, did the recent Batten Commission 
Report on Food Prices discover that food prices in the West 
were much higher than those in the East? 

According to most government and academic economists in 
North America, inflation is the result of "too much money in 
circulation." This means that governments, consumers and 
corporations are spending too much money for prices in the 
economy to remain stable. Spending, in other words, drives 
prices up. 

The essential reason for this relationship between spend- 
ing and prices lies in the "free enterprise" system and the 
profit motive. When wages rise, this gives more people in 
_ the society more money to spend. But this is simply the 
Stimulus for businessmen to turn around and raise their pri- 
ces. On the one hand, they know they can charge more for 
their wares and still sell them, because people have more 
money to spend on them. On the other hand, businessmen are 
also free to raise their prices in order to recover from 
consumers the wage concessions they have granted to their 
workers. 

In other words, businessmen will never lose money be- 
cause of wage increases. Their primary aim is to protect 
their profits, and "free enterprise" means they are free to 
do this--at the consumer's and worker's expense. 

Government and academic economists understand these re- 
‘lationships. But for them the problem--the "cause" of in- 
flation --is wage increases, not the willingness and ability 
of businessmen to wipe such increases out by raising price 
all boil down to taking money out of peoples' pockets. One 
way of doing this is to freeze wage levels --regardless of 
how much workers might need additional income. Another 
method is to cut down on government spending. The govern- 
ment finances fewer projects, thereby employing fewer people 
and reducing the amount of money these people have to spend. 

A third method is to increase taxes on individual incomes 
--again, consumers and workers have less to spend, a condi- 
tion which the "theory" says is "healthy" for the economy. 

But the people who suffer are consumers and workers. 
Businesses continue to make large profits and continue to 
find other reasons--such as increased costs other than wages 
--to raise prices. The most significant results of these 
policies are UNEMPLOYMENT and REDUCED SPENDING POWER. 


Obviously the problem is not one of ignorance on the part 
of governments and economists. It is a problem in the basic 
assumptions which are made by these people --and by most of 
the rest of us, too. Do we assume that people should have 
less money to spend and fewer employment opportunities so 
that businesses won't "have to" raise prices? Or do we as- 
sume that people might well need more money to spend and 
more jobs, and that the way to keep prices from rising is to 
put restrictions on those who are really responsible for 
raising them? 

The first alternative is the one governments and academ- 


Sugar Beet worker off 
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1c economists like. It has become a well-established part 
of the myths which all of us believe, for we are always 
being told that it is wage increases and the spending of 
money which create inflation. 

‘It is also the alternative which serves no other inter- 
ests but those of the business community and private profit. 

The second alternative, on the other hand, is the one 
which squares with the facts, with the basic mechanisms of 
our economy. It requires some fundamental changes in our 
understanding of the society, but it is also the alterna- 
tive which serves the interests of all citizens. 


DAY CARE 


Who is responsible for seeing that children of working 
mothers have adequate day care? 

Although women in the work force are obviously here to 
Stay, the desperate need for day care which many of these 
women face has largely been ignored in this country and this 
city. 

Providing well-equipped and staffed day care facilities 
at minimum cost is a matter of course in almost all European 
countries. In Canada and Saskatchewan, almost no facilities 
of this nature are available to working mothers. 

The few facilities which are available in Regina do not 
begin to accommodate all the children who desperately need 
this service. i 

It is not easy to describe this problem in terms of sta- 
tistics, because wanen who are unable to find suitable day 
care for their children either make do with inadequate ar- 
rangements or simply do not go to work or school. Their 
cases never become public. 


bands do not make enough for the family to survive -- these 
women face the most serious problem. 

Very often they must leave their children poorly cared 
for. If good care at low cost were provided, their difficul- 
ties would be lessened considerably. 

Provincial and municipal governments have largely ignored 

this problem, although they are aware it exists. Briefs have 
been written and petitions signed -- but not much has been 
done. - 
If women are concerned, they must become vocal about this 
problem. They must start pressing for day care facilities at 
places or work, at schools, universities and hospitals. They 
must also make it known to governments that they consider 
this a priority which needs immediate action. 
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The PRAIRIE FIRE is published weekly on Tuesdays by 
the Regina Community Media Project, a non-profit organi- 
zation. Mailing address is 2640 Angus Boulevard, Regina. 
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CO-OP 


CONCILIATION BEGINS 


By JOHN FAGAN 


Striking employees of the 
Sherwood Cooperative Associ- 
ation continued to meet with 
management over the weekend. 
Conciliation hearings under 
the Provincial Department of 
Labour started last Wednes- 
day. 

This is the first meeting 
between the two sides since 
negotiations broke off in 
October. The inclusion. of 
workers' benefits in a con- 
tract continues to keep the 
two sides from agreement. 

When bargaining sessions 
broke off pfeviously, man- 
agement had rejected the. of- 
fer of the Union to go into 
‘mediation. The Co-op manage- 
ment accepted the Department 
of. Labour's. offer.~ to. sit 
down with one of their con- 
ciliators last week.. 
= With conciliation, neith- 
er party has, to make any 
commitment. Under mediation, 
usually, the two parties a- 
gree that the decision of a 
neutral third party be bind- 
ing. Both sides must first 
agree to go into the media- 
tion hearing. 


Workers! benefits, which 
have been part of the cont- 
racts for over 25 years con- 
tinues to keep Regina Co-op 
management and the striking 
workers at odds. 

Sherwood Co-op employees, 
members of Local 539 of Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union ( RWDSU ) 
have been picketing the Co- 
op stores in Regina since 
Sept. -l0 

Management of the co-op 
insists on keeping the work- 
er's benefit člauses - out of 
a contract. Striking workers 
insist they will not return 
to work without their ben- 
ifits included in the cont- 
ract. 

A meeting of the striking 
Co-op employees Friday night 
heard from their negotiators 
on progress at the concil- 
iation hearings. a 

John Elchyson, chief lab- 
our relations officer of the 
Department of Labour was 
acting as conciliator. Dis- 
cussions were .expected to 
continue as long as the two 
Sides were making progress. 

Liz Dressler, a member of 


team 


the Union negotiation 


RWDSU Negotiating Committee from left to right: Len 


Wallace, Liz 


Dressler, Mike Badowich, Gordon Schmidt 


George Gabora and Andy McWhirter. 


vice stations, 


said Friday ~ that 'We. are 
making slow progress," in 
the ‘conciliation hearings. 

As in the previous two 
and a half months of negot- 
lations prior to the strike, 
the inclusions of benefits 
have been*the main areas of 
contention. 

International Bapro 
tive of the RW. DSU 
Len Wallace, also on the 
negotiating team, told The 
PRAIRIE FIRE- that the work- 


ers "will not- go back -to 
work without their. main 
bene£its «! SET 

Co-op management has 


insisted all along: that they 
would continue to-offer. the 


benefits as part of "manage- -+ 


ment policy" but it. refuses 


-to write .them. -into the:con-. 
opract. i | 

s: -These benefits have been 
built. .into. the- -contracts 


over .a 23-year -period of ne- 


gotiations between the. Co-op . 


management and their employ- 
ees.. The same benefits are 
identical with those which 
most other, private, employers 
have agreed are an essential 


part of their contracts with, 
their employees. 


The benefits TSG strik- 
ers~ insist be written into 
the contract are seniority 
rights, lay-off and promo- 


med- 
icare and hospital benefits, 


accident compensations, 


grievance procedures, right 
to strike, group insurance, 
and compassionate leave.. 


Other benefits concern a 
pregnancy clause 


for female 
workers and pay for employ- 
ees conducting .union . nego- 
tiations with management. 
Picketing of all Sherwood 
Co-op retail outlets, ser- 
their lumber 


; the 
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LEN WALLACE, internation-~ 
al representative of RWDSU. 
a ee a a 


yard vand. ‘bulk fuel 
continues. 

Morale of ‘the pickets has 
been strong, according wo 
Gordon Schmidt, PTOL is ace of 
' the Co-op - local. 

They have been as on 

lines 
other trade.’ unionists 
concerned 
Sherwood. 


plarit 


The Co-op management has’ 


continued to hire non-union 
employees to replace workers 
who are on the picket line. 
Their efforts to keep the 
stores operating during the 
strike’ have been successful 
though business has slowed 
considerably. | 


The number of customers 


JES eo D -O 


is far below re rasom emoe: 
~ of shoppers. 


Last week The PRAIRIE 
erroneously reported - 
Sherwood Co-op's 


FIRE 
-retail 
sales. income for 1965 and 
1968. The 1965 figure is 
$6,675,000, rather. than 
$675,000; likewise, the 
1968 figure should have 
been $6,679,000, rather 


than $679 „000. 


GRAIN FOR TUITION PROGRAM BOGS DOWN 


By BARRY LIPTON 


: Government . restrictions 
on where grain for Universi- 
ty tuition can be delivered 
have created serious prob- 
lems for many of the farm 
. families trying to take ad- 
vantage of this program. 
Some farmers’ have’ to 
-truck feed grain more . than 
~ 300 miles... to... delivery 
“points. They must. deliver 
“two loads to. make up the 
“$300 delivery they are al- 
“lowed. This makes the. total 
«distance which these. farmers 
«have to travel 1200 miles. 


} This trucking distance 
-costs the farmers. involved 
‘about $150.00 : 

The grain .for tuition 


program was set up by- the 
government late in the.sum- 
mer to help. alleviate the 
acash shortage problem of 
farm students. 

The program allowed 300 
“students a $300 grant 
for $300 worth of grain, 


each: 


Students who applied were a- 
warded the right~to deliver 
feed grains according to fi- 
nancial need, 

A student-faculty commit- 
tee chosen from both campus- 
es selected the eligible 
farm-students. | 

Ken Sunquist, President 
of the .Regina Campus Stu- 
dents! Representative Coun- 
cil, said "the committee 
picked the students and then 
forwarded their names to the 


Department . Qk. Agriculture, 
At the time the committee 
was meeting, the specific 


location of delivery points 
had not been finalized. 

"It was the responsibilis 
ty of the. Department of Age 
riculture to notify the chog 
sen students of the delivery: 
points to which they had 
been assigned," 


Some of the delivery 
points ended up being far a~ 
way from the farms which 


were assigned to them. 


Th ©- 


delivery points are located 
at seven community pastures, 
the Regina. Correctional In- 
stitute, and. three . Indian 
training farms, , 
One delivery point, the 
Cumberland House | Indian 
Farm, . isin. the far north- 
east of the province, Sixty- 


five farmers were assigned 
to,-deliver. theret: 

. The... distance. .. and. poor. 
rbad conditions prompted 
many of them to write the 


Department of Agriculture to 


ask for an alternate»: - deliv- 
ery point. . 
Late last weeks it was 


learned -that farmers~who had 
been’ assigned to Cumberland 
Housé «could .déliver to the 
Nipawin. ‘Agricultural: ‘Society 
barn, thereby saving. _ some 
170 or more miles: ‘total and 
avoiding the poor ‘roads. But 
the trip to Nipawin is still 
a costly distance for many 
of these ‘farmers, 

| A quota system which was 


~-3nterview = that 


apparentty- “not clarified ‘at’ student” Toan slan, artes 


‘the beginning of the program 
was also 
livery points; each point 
was allowed to handle only 
so much grain, 
ded to the ‘problems facing 
many farmers in their deliv- 
eries, = : 

Mr. Rob Garden, President 
of the Saskatoon Students ': 
Union, said ina telephone 
Muntess<.a 
deal. can be worked.out fer 
the next year with the govs 
ernment that no, transportá 

tion would involve more thay 
50. miles," he would recom: 
mend that” the ‘two campus 


student unions, not ae | 
pate in such a plan, ; 


~The time, -energyyand mo” 
ney involved. ‘in ‘the progres 
could be. better. used witi 
some kind of Provincial bur 
sary program, he said. 


“Saskatchéwan i8now’. th: 
only province in Canai 
without ~ student: aid- @th 


than the federal- provincial 


Lae 


by hundreds ‘of 
and 
sree Paiders ve 


imposed on the de-. 


This has ada 


wn 
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NATIVES 


"But these Indians won't 
say nothin’. You know, they 
won't even talk about it. 
Yet I see a lotta them say-- 
well, they got beat --you 
know, a lotta them got beat, 
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EXPLOITED 
IN SUGAR 


BEET FIELDS, 


John Ferguson -- a school teacher and former employee of 
the Indian Affairs Branch who now works with the Board for 
Basic Education in Regina--and Barry Lipton--a reporter for 
The PRAIRIE FIRE --recently travelled to the beet fields of 
southern Alberta to investigate rumours of exploitation and 
discriminatory and unfair treatment of Indian agricultural 


labourers. 


Here is their report. 


-The Indians, most of whom 

come to the area from long 

Calgary, symbol of the distances and live ‘there 

Big West where „oil meets during the Brenig Season » 

' beef, is one of the most af- make their living doing hand 


fluent and fast-growing ci- hoeing in the fields. It's 
ties in Canada. hard, back-breaking work be- 


It bustles with new in- neath the hot Prairie sun, 
ments ana — ~ part- “as youns as Six or seven 
ments. The downtown shopping years old take part. 
and entertainment core, cen- There are three different 
tred on the Palliser Square hoeings during the beet 
and the brazen pretentious- growing season. 
ness of the new Husky Tower, The first involves weed- 
has been virtually rebuilt ing and thinning --the beets 
over the past 10 years. have to be 10-12 inches a- 

Driving south from Cal- part. This job pays $17-$35 
gary, one passes through an per acre. This is the most 
idyllic countryside of small difficult of the hoeings. 
ranches nestled in the foot- _ The second hoeing, which 
hills. The further south you is simple weeding, pays $9- 
go, the more the land flat- $15 an acre. 
tens out, until finally it The third hoeing, the fi- 
becomes as flat as the Regi- nal operation, is light 
na plains. weeding which pays $3 an 

It is here, in the Taber- acre. This year the third 
Lethbridge-Picture Butte. a- hoeing was not done due to 
rea of southern Alberta, the lateness of the season. 
that sugar beets are grown. We found the range in pay 

They grow in low, very --the difference between the 
straight rows in irrigated top and bottom rate for any 
fields, and growing them of the operations--is due to 
takes a lot of hard hand la- two factors: : 
bour. Hoeing between the --the dirtiness (weedi- 
rows is necessary to keep hess) of the fields, and 
the weeds down. Most of the | --the colour of the work- 
people hired to do this work er's skin. 
are Indians. . Indians are paid less 

We spent a week in this than whites. 
area, living and talking We talked to David Cour- 
with the Indian beet-work- toreille, an Indian beet 
ers. worker, and asked him if he 

We lived with an Indian thought racism affected the 
family in a "Beet Shack," a wages he was paid. To an- 
very old house with many of swer, he spoke of his recent 
the windows and walls brok- experience with a beet farm- 
en, an average home for the er: 
beet workers. There was no "Well, he had 12 Hungar- 
water and no refrigerator. ian workers there. Now he 
Plumbing was primitive: an paid them $32 an acre. Then 

itdoor privy. The shack had I was supposed to do second 
| tivity,- a luxury which hoeing and I got only $3 an 
> other shacks did acre. The second hoeing is 


usually worth $9 an acre. 


This is a typical "Beet 
Shack", housing provided for 
the migrant workers by the 
landowners. Ten or more ad- 
ults and children are often 
forced to live in one of 
these single room-shacks. 

a E I EET 
Supposing if we did _ the 
first hoeing on his, piece, 
we'd only get $12 an acre, 
we Indians." 

In a different setting we 
talked to Steve Rostic, a 
white field worker: 

"We (white field workers) 
get $25 an acre on first 
hoeing and $10 - $11 for se- 


cond hoeing." 
According to such figures 


$13 more per acre than In- 


dians for the first hoeing 
and at least $7 more an acre 
for second hoeing. 

Many Indians claimed to 
have been short-changed on 
acreage and deductions when 
they were paid. 

Three Indian families 
spoke of the poor treatment 
they received from one farm- 
er. They said they had been 
"contracted" to hoe beets 
for him -- an agreement that 
the man who does the first 
hoeing will also be given 
the second and third. 

After the families com- 
pleted the first hoeing--the 
hardest one --the farmer re- 
fused to let them do the e- 
asier second and third. He 
claimed they did a poor job 
on the first hoeing and de- 
ducted $3 an acre from their 
pay. 
Many of the Indians of 
Lethbridge claim they have 
been involved in similar in- 
cidents and can do nothing 
about it because they have 
nowhere to turn for aid. 

We talked to a group of 
Indian field workers, ask- 
ing them if they had been 
short-changed on their pay- 
cheques or knew people who 
had been. David Courtoreille 
answered first: 

"Yes, I've seen a lot of 
that cheatin', and a lotta 
poor Indians got that too -- 
they don't know the differ- 
ence. A lotta these farmers, 
you know, they think the In- 
dians are dumb. 


I know that myself. 

"Wat I think, it's be- 
cause a lot of them can't 
read or write, you know. If 
anybody was here to look af- 
ter those Indians =. 2 Ihe 
field men, what the heck, 
they are sitting over there 
and none come around. They 
don't even measure our 
fields. I betcha we got beat 
on that, too." 

The "field men" he refer- 
red to are employees of the 
sugar factories. Their job 
is to measure the fields and 
ensure the beets are grown 
under conditions specified 
by the sugar company. 

The beets are grown by 
the farmers under contract 
with the sugar mills. If the 
rarmer: -doesn't ~ meét . the 
terms of the contract relat- 
ed to growing conditions, 
the mill will not buy his 
crop. 

David Courtoreille con- 
tinued: 

"A lotta times I know 
darn well the Indians are 
getting beat on the acreage. 
When we get beat there is 
nothing -we can do. What 
could we do unless they came 
around and checked? The In- 
dians are timid, you know. 
They're timid, —- thats. the 
reason they get beat. 


ow, if they only knew, 
that would be different." 
Then Frank Belchik, a- 


nother Indian field worker, 


ee 


joined in: 

"They really try to beat 
us, - you know. This last 
place I worked for, me and 
my brother-in-law Mosy 


Swain, me and my wife and 
his wife, we done second 
hoeing there and we all fin- 
ished, you know. 

"All of a sudden we said 
we were finished, so he 
walked through the field and 
he seen a few weeds, you 
know, in between the rows 
like, where he was supposed 
to cultivate." 


"He says, 'No, we are not 
going to pay you until you 


Adults and children work s 
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so a better job.' So me and 
my brother-in-law went up to 
Picture Butte and we talked 
to the field man like and 
told him to come down here." 


David Courtoreille broke 
in; "That's his (the farm- 
ers') friend, you know. We 


got no chance whatsoever. 
ihe tieid- man- is right in 
with the beet farmer. They 
help them more than we 
could get any help out of 
them. 


"There's a lot of Indians 
that. can't read or write 
down here. All they talk is 
Cree and Chippeweyan and a 
lot of them don't even read 
Or write--they can't even 
spell their name or no- 
Baas, * 


"They pay them out in 
cash and lord knows what 
happens then. They don't 
give a written statement. I 
know myself I got beat, even 
on the labour..I still did- 
n't get my payment from this 
spring. 


"Some of these Indians 
when they're finished their 


beets, the boss that owns 
the place, well they say, 
"Okay, here is $50 and 
that's it.' You know -fow 
they, the Indians, don't 
realize what is going on. 


They don't -even know how 
much money they got coming," 
Clarence Millar said. 
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The bigg est prob lem with 
"is that. one year they mea- 
sure out a field, then if 
the same person works on it 
next year, like they expect 
it to be the same length 
and then they, the farmers, 
they do about four or five 
rows more, you know, and do 
more beets along side, a 
little bit, you know, 
lengthen. the rows. Then 
they expect the Indians to 
accept the same amount of 
payment." 

The Indians also complain 
that they are not eligible 
for unemployment insurance 
and workmen's compensation. 

"I can't understand why 
we don't get unemployment 
insurance," John Courtori- 
elle said. "We work by fam- 
ilies with all the kids, but 


ide by side in the fields. 


a 
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we- don't get a cent of unem- 
ployment insurance. We 
don't get nothing. 

"We just have to try. hard 


to make out a living. By 
the time we're finished on 
those beets we got nothin' 
coming. 

"When a man is hurt in 
those fields, Workmen's 
Compensation doesn't even 
pay for that. Even if we 
were to die. in- the <-peet 
fields they wouldn't do 
nothin' about it," David 


Courtoreille added. 

Housing is supposed to be 
supplied free to the field 
workers by the farmer they 
work for. 

A "Letter of Instruction 
and Information, Sugar Beet 
and Vegetable Industry Work- 
ers, Season 1969-70" put out 
by Canada Manpower and dis- 
tributed to the beet field 
workers, contains this prom- 
ise: 

"Houses are supplied free 
and vary in size from two to 
six rooms, depending usually 
on the acres of -sugar beets 


and the number of workers 
required to handle the con- 
tract. Houses are equipped 


with stoves, beds, and mat- 
tresses. Water is hauled, if 
necessary, by the farmer, 
{ree-Gi Charge. 

That wasn't quite the way 
we found things. 


Living conditions for 
most beet workers are very 
poor. Almost all of the 

_ buildings provided by the | 
armers Tor © Oo tive = 


are chacks, converted gran- 
aries and chicken coops. Ma- 
ny of them have only dirt 
floors and none have plumb- 
ing facilities or easy ac- 
cess to water. 

None have refrigerators 
or storage areas for fresh 
produce. As a result, the 
beet workers' families live 
on canned goods for the two 
to three months they work in 
the fields. 

We found the wages paid 
to those supplied with hous- 
ing amounted to $2-$3 less 
per acre than those paid to 
workers finding their own 
accommodations off the farm. 
This works out toa "rent" 
of $200-$300, quite a sum to 
be paying for a converted 
chicken coop. 

"I don't pay rent, like, 
but what they promised I ne- 
ver did get that. The dif- 
ference for not living on 
the farm is $2-$5 more. I'd 
Say it would cost about $200 
for a 100-acre contract to 
live on the farm," David 
Courtorielle said. 

Child labour is another 
feature of sugar beet work. 
Most of the Indian families 
have small children who work 
side-by-side with their par- 
ents in the fields. 

Most of the Indians don't 
like the idea of their chil- 
dren working in the fields, 
especially the younger ones 
of six or seven. But they 
feel they have no choice if 
the family is going to feed 
and clothe itself. The beet- 
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growers cynically exploit 
the situation as a device to 
obtain cheap labour. 

"F have three children 
under eight working in the 


fields," John Courtorielle 
told us. z 
His- son, David, said,- "I 


started working when I was 
six and I don't Tike it." 

We asked the beet workers 
if they thought a union 
would make things better for 
them. Most thought it would. 

"If we had a- union the 
first thing I would want 
them to do would be raise 
the price on beet work and 
then pay unemployment insur- 
ance. Oh, I think we'd live 
better if they had to pay 
all the-same like white peo- 
ple. We work harder than 
white people and we still 
don't make the money we 
should," 
said. 


David Courtoreille 


One of the most unsavory 
aspects of the situation in 
which the beet workers find 
themselves is that they are 
recruited for work in the 
fields under conditions of 
compulsory or forced labour. 
At least two federal govern- 
ment agencies and the wel- 
fare departments of two pro- 
vinces --Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan -- are complicit in 
this process. 

Canada Manpower, working 
in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Department of Indian 
Affairs, recruits the Indi- 
ans for “work in the beet 
fields from as far away as 
northern Saskatchewan. | 

And "cooperate" the In- 
dian Affairs Branch surely 
does: 

"The 
Branch has 


Indian Affairs 

the policy of 
stopping welfare payments 
during the summer for all 
reserve members but those on 
permanent welfare. 

"The result of this poli- 
cy is that reserve members 
must leave the reserve dur- 
ing the summer months to 
find work. We asked reserve 
members who were working in 
the sugar beet fields in 
southern Alberta about the 
Summer work opportunities a- 
vailable to them. 


"Eighty-five per cent of 


the beet workers interviewed 
reported they had tried to 
find work near the reserve 


Indian children get up very early each morning ‘so that 


they can be in the fields working by 7 A.M. 


but that none was available. 
These same men all said they 
would prefer to work on or 
near the reserve. 

"There are almost no jobs 
in the area surrounding the 
reserve either in the winter 
or the summer. The majority 
of the people have no alter- 
native in the summer but to 
travel to where there are 
jobs available, making use 
of the skills Or lack of 
skills they can offer." 

(From a paper by Morton 
Newman for the Human Resour- 
ces Research and Development 
Executive Council of Alber- 
ta.) 

The Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan government welfare a- 
gencies do their share by 
cutting off payments to non- 
treaty Indians and Metis. 

Then the “busses cruise 
the Indian communities, 
waiting to take them to work 
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in the Alberta beet fields 
for little pay and = poor 
working ans living condi- 
tions. 

Society destroys the abi- 
lity of the Indian nation to 
support itself, makes the 
Indian nation dependent on 
welfare handouts, then cuts 
the welfare off in the beet 
season in order to force the 


Indians to go to work for 
low wages. Thus the state 
provides a service to the 
beet-growers -- cheap, abun- 
dant labour. | : 
But the state provides 


few services for the Indi- 
ans. Although they are re- 
cruited by Canada Manpower, 
they are not even eligible 
for unemployment insurance. 

It's over 30 years since 
John Steinbeck 
Grapes of Wrath, his classic 
tale of life for migratory 
workers in the Great Depres- 
Sion. Since then men have 
landed on the moon and there 
is a lot of talk about the 
"affluent society." 

But the Indians of the 
Alberta beet fields live in 
conditions worse than those 
described by Steinbeck. 

The agencies of the Fed- 
eral government and two pro- 
vincial governments contri- 
bute to the situation that 
denies these people a decent 
human life, basic human dig- 
nity, yet society does no- 
thing about it. 
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REGINA DAY CARE NEED URGENT 


By BARB CAMERON 


This is: thes first ofa 
series of articles on day 
care in Regina. Those read- 
ers with personal experi- 
ences in this area are in- 
vited to write or phone The 
PRAIRIE FIRE at 527-8340 
with their information. 


What do you do in Regina 
if you are a separated, di- 
vorced or widowed woman 
with several pre-school 
children and you have to go 
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“(the IEE article is 
the first of a weekly PRAIR- 
IE FIRE feature describing 
different peoples! -experi- 
ences with _various jobs in 
Regina. © 

We urge all our “readers 
to write short articles 
talking about what their 
jobs are like --what they do 
and how it feels. If you 
don't want to write some 
thing yourself, you can call 
The PRAIRIE FIRE (527-8340, 
between Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday, afternoon) and 
we'll send someone to inter- 
view you.) 


I worked as a part-time 
waiter for a brief period 
recently at the Ky-Tiki 
Room, the high-class cock- 
tail lounge at the Regina 
Inn. | aas 3 

The Ky-Tiki 
from 8 to 12: a bartender, a 
server for the buffet, 1-2 
busboys, and 4-7 barmaids. 
There are four managers--in- 
cluding the hostess, a kind 
of foreman for the staff-- 
who constantly 
this staff. 

Most of the time there's 
so much >+ supervision, in 
fact, that you wonder why 
they» hired you. 

Most -of the Ky-Tiki's 
customers blow $10-12 on the 
tab, and bills of $50 or be- 


ond are. ‘pretty. ‘common. 
Still, no ‘one ‘works in a 
plac Hike -this for. the 


wages. You start at $1.25 an 
hour, and if you stick “it 
out ‘or a few months you get 
a- big raise--to $4.$5. 


The real incentive is’ the 


‘tips. If you're one of the 
full-time barmaids, if 


Vou! e a good-looker, and if- 
‘you let the customers: pinch. 


you once in awhile, then 
you might get as much as $75 


fa geek in tips: 
But the average take is 


much lower, For me it was 
rarely more than $40 a week, 
even though I've always been 
a pretty good waiter. 
o The trouble ts, 

“ing a good vatt mer e- 


- from $40-$60 
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staff varies 


Supervise. . 


‘the whole 


: too happy to 


‘have.’ 


- just be- - honest laugh. 


out to work 
day? 


eight hours a 


Chances. are you will 
have a problem. 
In Regina there are se- 


ven day nurseries listed in 
the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book. Most of these 
centres -are located™ in 
homes in residential - areas 
of the city. Fees: i-range 
a month per 
child; 

The PRAIRIE FIRE called 
these seven. nurseries — 


= in — place 


own and every other depart- 
ment.in the hotel are always 
coming in to tell. you how to 
do your job. They've got 
some special V.I.P., or some 
important businessman, and 
they want to make sure you 
treat him like a king. 

Now. I don't mind serving 
people. I figure every cus- 
tomer deserves the same ef- 
ficient,. pleasant service. 
On the other hand, I've 
learned that if you want to 
Survive as a waiter you need 
tips, so you've got to bow 
and scrape a little to the 

‘Dugged me 
berne ete Tike a child all 
the time what I was supposed 
to be doing. The managers 
are really uptight about 
these big-shots. -They want 
you to really kow-tow to 
them--otherwise, out you go. 

They assume you're an im- 
becile, that you don't know 
how to wait «tables. They 
don't let you do your bloody 
job yourself. 

Then they turn around and 
tell you not to serve some 


customer. --some poor. guy who 


on the right 
or whose hair 
is ‘avlittle, long.—..When the 
customer complains, the man- 
ager says, "Of course, Sir, 
E'mi S@iry for. the i delay; 
We'll help you right away." 
Then he tells you again 
iot to serye the guy, and 
thing’ starts all 
The managers are only 
pass on some 
kinds of responsibility to 
ne employees. > 


' “Anyway, usually the big“ 
shots were the most unap— 
préciative customers I'd 


doesn't have 
kind of suit 


over. 


tip. They'd. show off. to 
their friends by putting you 
down or abusing the girls. - 

And I hardly ever saw 
these people--or many of the 


other customers, for that 
‘matter -- really enjoying 
themselves... Never. a good, 


A lot of them 


. like Ky- 
Tiki. The managers from your 


| They'd complain a loti, 
about things that weren't mý 
-~ fault. They'd give you a 25¢ 


` got good tips. 
was just a job--and a pretty 


obtained the following in- 
formation: 
--About 10 
available for 
this time; 
--All are licensed by 
the Health and Welfare De- 


Spaces were 
children at 


partment ; 


--About half of the day 
care facilities. have pro- 
fessionally trained staff 
looking after the children; 

--None of the- centres 
has facilities for child- 
ren under 18 months old. 

All ae Saree are 
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were very strained, very ar- 
taticial. like. they had to 
try very hard to.play a role 
and. convince everyone they 
were happy. ; 

One night one of these V. 
I.P.'s knocked a bowl of 
mixing sticks on the floor, 
and a manager rushed over to 
order me to clean them up. 
I'd just about had it at 
that point, so I refused -- 
and shortly after that I was 
"laid oi 


Of course you aren't al- 
lowed to talk et to the 


custome 


oiten, 


Pana yon TEE CO feel 
like a whipping boy. A lot 
of the customers seem to 
need that, because they 
can't take out their frus- 
trations in any other way. 

It's pretty difficult 
watching the way - the girls 
are treated. The management 
says customers aren't allow- 
ed to pull any hanky-panky 
with the girls, but the po- 
licy is rarely enforced. 
They're often getting pin- 
ched, slapped, ogled and 
asked up to a guy's room for 
the night. 


Sometimes a customer 
waits around for a girl at 
1:30 when the place closes. 
At that hour the management 
is required by Provincial 
law to provide. its female 


employees. with. transporta- 
tion home. But - I've never 
seen this done, and it can 


leave ‘a girl in a pretty bad 
situation. | 


Maybe ; the biggest “thing 
that: -bothered me, - though, 
was that every might ‘the Ky- 
Tiki throws out huge quanti- 
ties: of food when the buffet 
is closed down. It's bad e- 
nough that 
caught nibbling is fired on 
the spot. But what about all 
the people in Regina who 


‘don't’ have enough to eat? 


Abe Oth ali, 
didn't mind the 


I guess I 
job when I 


degrading one at that. 


' government 
care facilities 


made 


any employee, 


Otherwise it 


run on a private basis. 
sponsored it 
are avail- 
able and there are no such 
facilities at any places of 
work in the city. 


One of the most serious 
problems in this area, ac- 
cording to one concerned 


Regina woman, Mrs. Maija 
Crane, is that most peo- 


ple working inthe day 
care field -haye little or 
no adequate professional 


training. 

In Saskatchewan there is 
no specific legislation re- 
gulating the setting-up and 
running of day .care facili- 
ties. The Social. Welfare 
Department arbitrarily sets 
the regulations for the op- 
erations and is responsible 
for licensing and inspect- 
ing of day care facilities. 
Compared to other provinces 
(notably Ontario), the Wel- 


fare Department's ` regula- 
tions are minimal. 

In Saskatchewan certain 
Standards regarding the 
number of square feet of 
space per child, -ratio of 


staff. to children {one a- 
dult for 10 children, and 
one adult for six children 
if they are in the two- 
three-year-old bracket), 
have been outlined by the 
Provincial department. 
There is _ no set fec 


Squired a 


these sar in or setting 
up a nursery or day care 


‘ centre... 
According to a brief 
submitted by Mrs. Zenny 


Burton of Regina to the Ro- 
yal Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women, "for the wor- 
king-mother, but especially 
the single parent, availa- 
bility and accessibility of 
child care service when 
working on shifts, weekends 
and holidays is almost im- 
possible if not negligible. 

"These working mothers 
face a problem . even worse 
than any other category of 


worker." 
Several groups in the 


city have attempted to set 
up. properly-staffed and e- 
quipped day care centres. 
Finding. financial assis- 
tance for such centres has 
been the biggest problem, 
Recently, the Thatcher, gov- 
ernment turned, down, a. re- 


quest for financial assis- 


tance from one.: co-opera- 
tively- -organized | fay fare 
group, in, Regina... 


Some 
by Mrs 
would begin to 


of the suggestions 
Burton: which 
solve this 


“problem are: 


Tak Telier for working 
mothers on their babysit- 
ting expenses; more train- 
ing made available faxy.pre- 
school education; and more 
concern on the part of un- 
ions and management in pro- 
viding day care .for employ- 
ees on the job. 
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(The EXILES column which appears in The PRAIRIE FIRE 
is written by former U. S. servicemen now living in Re- 
gina. They are members of the Regina Committee of Amer- 


ican Deserters.) 


American deserters who 
are acceptable to Canadian 
Immigration are from an up- 
per stratum, a minority in 
the military. 

Only a few young men with 
higher education get induct- 
ed into the Armed Services. 


Only those in occupations 
not deemed “in the national 
interest" by the Selective 


Service System (SSS) are in- 
ducted. Scientists, engin- 
eers, and other technicians 
are deferred from service. 
This simply means that 
non-essential professionals 
are drafted and the essen- 
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planes, bombs and other vi- 
tal equipment for war. 


Any professional drafted 


into the military service 


would have no trouble immi- 
grating to Canada, providing 
there is no record of crimi- 
nal offences. 

The Canadian Immigration 
Act operates on a point bas- 
is: a total of 100 possible 
points, with 50 points nec- 
essary to obtain “landed im- 
migrant" status. Points are 
assessed according to age, 
education, occupational. de- 
mand, occupational skill, 
bilingualism, relatives re- 
siding in Canada, and fin- 
ally, the ambiguous "person- 
ality assessment." 

This system of continen- 
tal channeling by the SSS 
and the Canadian Immigration 
Act purposefully denies 
working class and especially 


non-white youth any choice 


in determining their own 
lives. 
The whole idea of "chan- 


neling" (a term used by the 
SSS) not only keeps essen- 
tial occupations filled, but 


UT 
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it also serves as a very ef- 
ficient means of eliminating 
excess humanity. 

For example, Blacks com- 
prise 10% of the total U.S. 
population, yet 22% of the 
troops in Vietnam are Black 
and 37% of all casualties 
are Black. 

Obviously those without 
a good deal of education and 
job training are not accept- 
able according to the Canada 
Immigration Act. Thus, it is 
easy to see that most Ameri- 
can servicemen who might im- 
migrate to Canada cannot do 
so because their qualifica- 

ions are not good enough. 


Immigration Minister Mac- 
Eachen announced last spring 
that American deserters 
would be considered for im- 
migration just as any other 
applicants. This 
from pressure by religious, 
political and humanitarian 


organizations supporting the 


admission of deserters. 

This was a good move on 
the part of Canada, but as 
we see from the results of 
channeling, the present pol- 
icy is not good enough. 

It is the position of the 
Regina Committee of American 
Deserters that all desert- 
ers should be considered for 
immigration. We feel desert- 
ers should not be turned a- 
way because of class or rac- 
ial background -- i.e., be- 
cause of the schooling or 
job skills they have been a- 
ble to obtain. 


The RCAD also feels that 
no one should have to leave 
sanctuary in Canada to be 
turned over to military au- 
thorities to face the bru- 
tal, dehumanizing stockades 
or a battle in Vietnam. 
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GOVERNMENT 


By HARRY DANIELS 


INDIAN 


Sales of land around 
Green Lake, Sask., have a- 
roused the 500 residents of 
this Indian and Metis com- 
munity. 

In a PRAIRIE FIRE inter- 
view, Rod Bishop, a Company 
Canadians field 
worker and a long-time resi- 
dent of Green Lake, describ- 
ed the situation in the 
northern town.. 

The «native people in the 
area have always felt the 
land was theirs to develop, 
under 99-year leases from 


the Provincial government, 
he said. ; 
The land is now being 


sold to whites by the Pro- 
vincial government, Mr. Bi- 
shop said. The whites are 
using the land to set up 
tourist businesses. 

The people in Green Lake 
are now starting to get to- 
gether and demand some say 
as to how the land should be 
used and whether or not it 
should be sold. 

Mr. Bishop said this kind 
of action by the Thatcher 
government belies its claims 
about the great strides it 
help the native people. 

Native people in Saskat- 
chewan are beginning to feel 
more and more that the actu- 
al effect of these programs 
is the creation of jobs for 
whites, and not to give the 
needed education to the na- 
tive — people, «Mr. Bishop 
said. | 

"They wonder, for in- 
stance, why the jobs in the 
Green Lake Post Office and 
telephone exchange -- both 
government jobs -- could not 
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be given to native people." 

Mr. Bishop said that 
Since 1962 more than 700 na- 
tive people have left the 
area due to lack of jobs. 

"They could see no future 
in cutting timber in the 
bush for miserable wages." 

At present the only other 
places of employment in the 
community are the central 
farm, with eight winter po- 
sitions; the sawmill, also 
with eight positions; and 
five stud mills, with five 
positions each. — 

"Some of the people who 
have left the area rather 
than face going on welfare 
have gone further north into 
the bush, some as far as 
the North-West Territories. 
Others have migrated all the 
way to other provinces; 
‘Still others have sought 
some kind of luck in the 
larger cities and towns of 
Saskatchewan," Mr. Bishop 
told The PRAIRIE FIRE. 

"These people leave their 
homeland with the distinct 
feeling the Thatcher and 
Trudeau governments are try- 


ing to squeeze them out of 


p 


cess to the mineral resour- 
ces on the Indians' land wi- 
thout having to pay. 

"Our people live in day- 
to-day dreams that some day 
a good government will come 
into power. Until that time, 
we will have to communicate 
with each other as much as 
we can. We have to try to 
wake our people up to the 
fact that their dreams will 
not come true unless they 
involve themselves in making 
a good government." 


CHINESE. FILMS 
IN 
ENGLISH 


-China Today 
-Chen Cheng-kung 


Oct. 26 
2 P.M. and 8 P.M. 


Lecture Theatre 2 


-Cock Crows At Midnight 


Adults $1.00 


+ 


The PRAIRIE FIRE is your newspaper - a community news- 
paper. It is here for you to express your ideas and views 
to the community. We hope you will take advantage of this 
opportunity and write down your thoughts -- in the fora of 
an article, editorial, feature, news story, or letter to 
the editor. 


Classroom Building 
University of Saskatchewan 


Regina Campus Kids Under 12 Free 


All proceeds to go to the = 
Regina Community Media Project bookstore 


{Room at 12:10 p.m.: 
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calendar of events 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 22: 


Noon hour films. showing 
in the Public Library Story 
"Age of 
the Buffalo," "Zoo Year," 


and ''Neighbours" 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23: 


Norman McKenzie Art Gal- 
lery Thursday evening pro- 
gram: Terry Fenton lecturing 
on art criticism--'What can 
we say about art?" 8:15 p.m. 


The Globe Theatre pre- 
sents ''Five Evenings" with 
Frances Hyland, Central Col- 
legiate Gym, 8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 24: 


Globe Theatre production 
wt 6:50 4am, Cem COF- 
legiate Gym 
SATURDAY, OCT. 25: 

Children's activities at 
the Library: 

Central--stories 

Albert--stories 

Connaucght--stories 

Prince of Wales--films 

Regent Park--stories 
All programs begin at 10:30 
a.m. 


YOUR 


We remain 
ishing weekly. 

Subscriptions 
months. 
time subscriptions. 


Send cash, cheque or money order to 2640 
Angus Boulevard. Make them payable to the 
Regina Community Media Project. 
to the people of Re- 
a correspondent, 
researcher, subscriber, or... . 


This paper belongs 
gina; anyone can help as 


The PRAIRIE FIRE continues to publish as 
Regina's alternative newspaper. 
is founded on the belief that 
people in the city need and want an alter- 


The paper 


native press. 


To remain free of advertisers’ pressure, 
we are attempting to raise our operating 
costs through subscriptions and donations. 


The PRAIRIE FIRE will continue to pub- 
lish if people assist and support it; there 


is much to be done. 


determined to 


cost $8/year or $3/four 
We are also offering a $150 life- 


For Reel Film Group: "In 
the Year of the Pig" at 8:30 
p.m. in Rm. C-2, University 
New Campus 


Globe Theatre production 
at 8:30 p.m., Central Col- 
legiate Gym 


SUNDAY, OCT. 26: 


Chinese films in English 


and 8 
University 


to be shown at 2 p.m. 
p.m. in Rm. C-2, 


New Campus. Admission is $1’ 


for adults and 50¢ for stu- 
dents. This is a benefit for 
the Regina Community Media 
Project, publisher of The 
PRAIRIE FIRE 


Regina Symphony at Darke 
Hall, University Old Campus. 
Time to be announced 


MONDAY, OCT. 27: 


An educational meeting of 
the Women's Liberation Group 
wile pe- heid at 8 pm-in 
Rm. R-210, University Old 
Campus 


The University Department 
of Philosophy will sponsor 
the first in a series of 
talks on the "Idea of the U- 
niversity: PO70 ee a 


Zoll will speak on "The Free 
University at Bay," 8:15 
p.m. in the Education Lec- 
ture Theatre, | University 
New Campus 


EXHIBITS: 
Regina Public Library Art 


Gallery:- an exhibition of 
Inglis Sheldon Williams' 


paintings and drawings. Open 
until Nov. 4 . 


Norman McKenzie Art Gal- 
lery: Piet Mondrian- Hague 
landscape paintings. Open 
for. another three weeks. 


(The Community cH endar 
will appear in The PRAIRIE 
FIRE every week. Anyone who 
wishes to have a group's 
programs included in the 
column should contact The 
PRAIRIE FIRE by the Wednes- 
day before the week's issue. 
Call 527-8340.) 


SELL 


THE 


PRAIRIE 


, 


THE PRAIRIE FIRE NEEDS YOU: We need intelligent, hand- 
some, upstanding young men and women to help us get our 
newspaper to the most people in Regina. Young- men and wo- 
men who will sell The PRAIRIE FIRE on street corners, in 
shopping centres, at factories and offices, at school, or 


door-to-door. 


Help us bring back the tradition of the corner newspa- 
per boy. Help us get this new paper out to people. Help 
yourself on the road to fame and riches. FOR EACH COPY 
OF THE PRAIRIE FIRE YOU SELL--15¢--YOU KEEP A NICKEL! 

Come to 180 Angus Cresc. Wednesday, Thursday or Friday 
afternoon to sign up and get your PRAIRIE FIRES! 


“SUPPORT 
COMMUNITY NEWSWEEKLY 


| SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


4 months 


continue publ- 1 | 


lifetime 


MAIL TO: 


SEND ME: 


NAME: 


ADDRESS 


4 months, 16 issues, $3.00 


Payment enclosed 


year 


$300 
$8.00 
$150 


THE- REGINA COMMUNITY MEDIA PROJECT 


2640 ANGUS BOULEVARD 
REGINA, SASK. 


l.year, 52 issues, $8.00 


a lifetime, $150.00 


eS  —— 


Bill me 


eee nae 


